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ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 

Anthropology at Minnesota University. — There is a growing de- 
mand for the professional anthropologist in our universities. There seems 
to be a realization of the value of Anthropology as a culture study, a 
professional study, and as the foundation work for other sciences, especi- 
ally the social sciences, as Sociology, History, Economics, and Politics. 

An illustration of the realization of this value of Anthropology by 
university students is taken from the present year's enrolment for the sub- 
ject at the University of Minnesota. Anthropology by name, Course 
VII below, was first offered in Minnesota the first semester of the year 
i9o6-'o7 by Professor A. E. Jenks; it was elected by six students. 
The course was offered again the second semester, and was elected by 
83 students. The second semester an advanced course, number VIII 
below, was also offered, which was elected by 18 students — giving a total 
of 10 1 the second semester in strictly anthropological courses. 

Of the thirteen courses printed in the Minnesota catalog for the De- 
partment of Sociology covering the year 1 907^08, nine, or all except 
numbers II, III, IV, and XIII, may properly be named courses in Anthro- 
pology. 

The syllabi of the courses are as follows : 

I. Descriptive Sociology. Professor Jenks. 

This is a preliminary course designed as the first work of students in 
the Sociology department. It presents concrete data concerning human 
associations, showing groups of peoples living in the four grades of 
culture called savagery, barbarism, civilization, and enlightenment ; and 
it discovers the activities and institutions natural and peculiar to those 
cultures. Text-book, lectures, assigned readings, and thesis. Open to 
Juniors and Seniors. 

II. Elements of Sociology. Professor Jenks. 

This course is designed to give a general knowledge of the field of 
modern Sociology, the attempt being to prepare students for such special 
sociological investigations as they may wish to make. Text-books, lec- 
tures, assigned readings, and thesis. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 

III. Social Pathology. Professor Smith. 

This course deals with problems of poverty, crime, insanity, social 
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degeneration, and a discussion of the child problem and methods of social 
amelioration. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 

IV. Social Theory. Professor Smith. 

This course includes a study of the leading American, English, 
French, and German writers to discover their methods of approach to the 
science and the leading results they have obtained. Open to Juniors and 
Seniors who have had Courses I or II. 

V. Social Groups. Professor Smith. 

This is an examination of the clan and the village in primitive life, a 
study of demography to discover the effect of environment on social or- 
ganization, and a comparison with the nature of and reasons for the 
modern city. 

VI. The Study of Institutions. Professor Smith. 

The genesis of custom and the beginnings of law, with the geograph- 
ical and race influences in the growth of states will be studied, as well as 
the various forms of the family and their relation to forms of civilization. 

VII. Anthropology. Professor Jenks. 

This is an elementary course studying the essential characteristics of 
mankind, and the general features of the several races of man. It inves- 
tigates primarily the origin and development of the series of activities and 
various institutions which have had their beginnings in primitive society. 
Text-books, lectures, assigned readings, and thesis. Open to Juniors and 
Seniors. 

VIII. Ethnology. Professor fenks. 

This is a study of the different races of men in America, Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and Oceania. The various historical classifications of men into 
races are presented. The causes of the origin and distribution of the 
several races and sub-races are sought, and from historical perspective 
and present indications, an attempt is made to judge of the future 
development of races. Ethnological problems are also presented. Text- 
books, lectures, assigned readings, and thesis. Open to Juniors and 
Seniors who have had Courses I, II, or VII, and to Graduates. 

IX. The Philippine People. Professor fenks. 

This course presents the geography, natural resources, and ethnol- 
ogy of the Philippine islands. A careful comparative study of the four 
large ethnic and culture groups of people is made ; tropical influ- 
ences are noted \ the present policy of Insular Civil Government are 
outlined, so far as it tends to modify the natural characteristics and 
modern culture of the inhabitants, and to effect American home interests 
in the Orient. This course aims to present a practical model for the 
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investigator of human culture, and to introduce students to Oriental race 
problems ; it will also better fit students for government, business, or mis- 
sionary service in the Orient. Lectures, illustrated lectures, assigned 
readings, and thesis. Open to Juniors, Seniors, and Graduates. 
X. Physical Anthropology. Professor Jenks. 

This course studies the physical variations in the human body. It 
pays especial attention to those variations which distinguish one race or 
group of men from another ; and it seeks the causes and significance of 
such variations. It also attempts to trace the physical evolution of the 
human body and to forecast its future, studying both its development and 
its decline. Six lectures on the development and anatomy of the human 
brain are given by Professor Charles A. Erdman, M.D. This course is 
of prime importance to advanced students in the Department of Sociology, 
and of interest to those preparing for the Medical course. Lectures, 
laboratory work, assigned readings, and thesis. Open to Juniors and 
Seniors who have had Courses VII or VIII, and to Graduates. 
XL The American Negro Race. Professor Jenks. 

This course begins with a study of the, Negro's African tribal kins- 
men, and traces the rise and development of the American Negro race 
from the birth of American slavery. The prevalent characteristics, traits, 
and conditions of the Negro are especially considered. The develop- 
ing tendencies of the Negro are studied for the purpose of considering 
the probable future of the American Negro race. Lectures, assigned 
readings, and thesis. Open to properly qualified Juniors and Seniors, 
and to Graduates. Not given in 190 7 -'08. 

XII. The American People. Professor Jenks. 

This course presents the distribution in the United States of the differ- 
ent peoples of the world found here. It seeks the natural genius of the 
peculiar home development of these peoples, and notes the modifications 
of this development in America, thus portraying the ethnic contribution 
of each to American civilization. It aims to discover the dominant 
physical, mental, and moral characteristics of each people, and attempts 
to determine the relative importance of each to the Nation. Lectures, 
assigned readings, and thesis. Open to properly qualified Juniors and 
Seniors, and to Graduates. Not given in 1907 -'08. 

XIII. Biblical Sociology. Professor Smith. 

Lectures, and the Old Testament as a text-book. Not given in 
i907-'o8. 

On Pigment Spots in New-born Children. — The article of Dr 
Joseph Brennemann on this subject {American Anthropologist, n. s., 
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vol. 9, no. 1, p. 12) induces me to make a few remarks and additions. 
Dr Brennemann' s observations on the occurrence of congenital pigment 
spots in American negro children are very interesting and valuable in- 
deed, particularly as he presents some entirely new and long-wished- 
for data. His results again prove — if further proofs were needed — that 
these spots are found wherever one has looked for them, and that Baelz's 
theory as to their being a " Mongolian " characteristic is erroneous. 

Observations on pigment spots in negroes of the United States had 
not hitherto been made, so far as I know, but the Brazilian negro has 
already furnished material of the character under discussion. I believe 
that in this connection Dr Brennemann might have quoted Dr Olintho 
de Oliviera of Porto Alegre, who states that the blue spots are ' < extra- 
ordinarily frequent, and more frequent among the descendants of negroes 
than among any other race. ' ' This observer further says that the younger 
the child, the more readily visible are the blue spots. They disappear 
afterward, particularly for the reason that the general pigmentation of 
the body, typical of the race, increases with age and so renders the spots 
invisible ("ganz besonders deswegen, weil die fur die betreffende Rasse 
typische Korperpigmentierung, welche mit zunehmendem Alter des Kindes 
immer Starker Wird, alles nivelliert." Quoted by Lehmann-Nitsche in 
Globus, lxxxviii, no. 7, 1905). I believe this interpretation to be per- 
fectly correct, especially in view of Dr Brennemann's statement that after 
the first or second year " the areas have become faint or absent, and the 
dark epidermal pigment has covered the remnant. ' ' Obviously for this 
reason Dr Brennemann never saw " a spot well marked after the third or 
fourth year." 

As for Dr Ashmead's interpretation, I think it hardly worth discussion. 

In his brief review of the recent literature on the pigment spots, Dr 
Brennemann has overlooked the valuable Anatomisch-histologische Studien 
uber die Sog. Kinderflecke, by Dr T. Kato. 1 The researches of this Japa- 
nese anatomist are interesting for more than one reason. In 600 children 
he examined the occurrence of these spots with reference to age, finding 
that until the thirteenth year the spots are still visible in three percent. 
Dr Kato showed also that the location of the pigment cells that cause the 
blue spots vary according to the age of the children — in the fetus the 
cells lie deepest in the skin ; after birth they have a tendency to spread 
toward the surface, and at the time of their disappearance they lie nearest 
to it. The cases in which the spots were not evanescent, but persisted 

1 Published in Mitteil. der med. Facultat der K. Japan. Universitat zu Tokyo, vi, 
no. 4, 1905. 
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during life in adults, proved to be identical in every respect with those of 
infants and children. 

As for my own contributions to this subject, Dr Brennemann quotes 
them, it is true, but judging from some omissions he must have read two 
of them somewhat superficially. For instance, no mention is made of the 
occurrence of the blue spots in pure Aino children, and yet Sekiba found 
them in 10.6 percent. This is a strong argument both for the ubiquity 
of their occurrence and against the former " Mongolian " theory, for the 
Ainos are Caucasoids and as little Mongolian as the Singhalese or the 
Tamils. The latter peoples also are not mentioned by Dr Brennemann, 
although the present writer was the first to observe the pigment spots 
among their children in Ceylon. 

It would seem that Dr Brennemann has misunderstood a passage in 
my first paper on the subject in question. There is no Japanese god 
Kami-Sama. These words mean a god in general. The god or goddess 
who presides over births, as I later learned, is Ubugami. I have heard it 
said, too, that the blue spots are caused by the pinching or slapping of 
Shimei, a god who controls the lives of men. 

As for Dr Brennemann' s final conclusion — "We can no longer 
consider these spots as exclusive race characteristics " — I think every 
unbiased observer must endorse it. But it is not new, for I myself formu- 
lated a similar conclusion in 1902, and more than three years ago ex- 
pressed my conviction in a second paper 1 as to the ubiquity of these spots. 
Reference to this would not have been inappropriate ; but these uninten- 
tional omissions in no way diminish the value of Dr Brennemann' s per- 
sonal observations. 

Finally, I wish to record here a few observations that have come to 
my notice since my last contribution on this subject. 

Dr Bleyer, in Santa Catharina, southern Brazil, found the blue sacral 
spot ' ' in its characteristic form among all little children of the Cainga'eng 
Indians." 2 Statistics however are not given. 

A friend of mine, Mr J. Kalff, a great hunter and sportsman, in- 
formed me some time ago that he had observed these spots, quite acci- 
dentally, in one or two cases among Indian children in Dutch Guiana 
(Surinam), either Arawak or Carib ; but not being an anthropologist, 
he paid no further attention to it. 

Dr Lehmann-Nitsche, whom I met last year at the La Plata Museum, 
shortly after his successful trip to the western Chaco border, said he had 

1 Globus, lxxxvii, no. 4, p. 58. 

2 Zeitschr. fur Ethnologie, 1904, p. 832. 
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noticed a sacral pigment spot on an Indian baby, of the Toba tribe, if I 
remember correctly. This spot was small and not very well marked. 

In conclusion, let me express the hope that the phenomenon in ques- 
tion may be studied by American anthropologists among the Indians of 
the United States. This is a real desideratum. With the excellent field 
training that has enabled American ethnologists always to distinguish 
themselves, and with a wealth of material at hand, these future researches 
will certainly prove interesting and valuable to both somatology and 
folklore. H. ten Kate. 

Tokyo, Japan, May 20, igoy. 

The Arts and Crafts Movement. — All anthropologists may be 
interested in an exhibition held in Boston early in 1907, under the 
auspices of the Arts and Crafts Society ; it was in celebration of the tenth 
anniversary of the organization of the Society. Results in the applied 
art of the world form the contents of ethnological museums — the applied 
art, that is, conscious or unconscious of tribes and peoples. Of prehis- 
toric races, only such "artifacts" as are of permanent material are 
shown; of primitive peoples "artifacts" of materials generally easy of 
access and cf long habit in w rking are considered ; of contemporary civ- 
ilized nations " artifacts" are of interest only so far as they show (1) 
special adaptation by a circumscribed people of a particular material, (2) 
peculiar control of materials and of their adaptation to utility, (3) repre- 
sentation by symbolic means of ideas inherent in the people, (4) devel- 
opment pointing backward to a series of steps in change of form or decora- 
tion, or forward to similar steps that may be predicted, (5) interrelation 
of different peoples, resulting in grafting, borrowing, or incorporation. 
Ethnologists will find little under the first two headings in the United 
States ; our people are not circumscribed ; travel and printing have taught 
us a general use and control of all materials. We have not acquired as 
yet a skill in glassware equal to that of the Viennese,' nor yet in leather, 
nor in ivory ; we have not molded matter into music as have the French, 
nor into chronological minuscules as have the Jura Swiss ; the Belgian 
lace, German lenses, Italian mosaics, Greek and Turkish embroideries, 
Russian brass, all still bear the stamp of supremacy, and we have probably 
a long course of study before nation, state, or county will force recog- 
nition of a proper name with a common noun. When we do "arrive" 
it will probably be the case that separate industries flourish in " colonies," 
perhaps each arising through inspiration, imitation, or continuation of 
the smaller communities abroad. The Oneida Community, the Roy- 
crofters of East Aurora, New York, and various technical schools and 
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industrial and educational unions throughout the country are cases more 
or less in point. Such a colony in a sense is the Arts and Crafts Society 
— an entity with economic not geographical denotation and worth atten- 
tion through its principles and through its productions. 

In the preface to the Catalogue it is written : " The Arts-and-Crafts 
movement is founded on the belief that the objects of daily use are just as 
capable in their lesser degree, of being made the vehicles of artistic ex- 
pression and thus of being works of art, as are the works of painting or of 
sculpture. If they are to be so, it is clear that they must be the work of 
men and women who in their degree are artists, and that they must thus 
be made by the hand of the artist himself. ..." The breadth of the 
Society's efforts shows that they assume the general use of all materials 
and, in individual skilful cases, control over them; therefore it remains 
to consider the other aspects of results, of artistic objects accomplished 
and their meaning. It may possibly be assumed that the Society is a 
Bahnbrecher. Of original applied art that is beautiful, until the close of 
the nineteenth century we have had little. Therefore the Society assists 
at its own birth and springs from and largely because of a void. Let our 
comparisons begin here. The art of the Society is distinctly self-con- 
scious, thus allying it with the civilized fine arts. The applied art of 
primitive peoples and to a great extent their fine art is largely uncon- 
scious. Whatever their origin, dancing, music, the graphic arts, decora- 
tion, form, color are very largely with them fixed and stereotyped ; con- 
ventionalization more or less spells unconsciousness. The symbolism 01 
which of course the primitive artists are conscious, itself demands fixed 
modes of expression, these the artist produces and the result tells a story ; 
the primary idea is content, not esthetic pleasure. Now the content in 
the esthetics of primitive applied art is largely of the race, tribe, gens, 
or family, symbolic of totem, mythology, or history ; and dependent in 
its non-symbolic aspects, on purely natural initiative and development. 
So too with civilized peoples which possess well defined qualities. The 
Russian head-dresses differ from the Dutch. Louis Quinze and Chippen- 
dale are not of a piece, a Greek ikon does not recall a Roman crucifix, 
the gingerbread of Dijon and the Eiserkuchen of Zerbst are not the same. 
Religious bodies and orders, armies at variance, guilds, societies, fraterni- 
ties, the various strong unifying forces beget special significant artistic 
forms in things pertaining thereto ; in the past the limited communication 
of state with state, of valley even with valley, engendered and favored in- 
dividual growth and expression. All this is changed in this country ; 
heterogeneous, restless and flitting, the people of the United States have 
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had no time for the development even of an "American idea" in the 
fine arts, a majore not in the applied. 

Such an idea may not be attainable or even desirable ; certainly it 
does not exist. Therefore the artists and craftsmen from Portland to 
Portland, believing every kind of doctrine, related to every modern 
foreign nation, will be forced for many years to get along without the 
national informing American idea, as an impetus to esthetic expression. 
A possible way out is in a splitting up ; the craftsmen of Deerfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, Detroit, Colorado Springs, New Orleans, may and should 
show local self-interest. Let them assume totems (as has been done 
sporadically). The elm, a conventionalized stone fence — a doughnut 
for Massachusetts, a running broad water motif for Detroit, a symbolic 
horizon or sky line of mountains for Colorado, a host of fascinating flowers 
or trees, or a graceful representation of .the hanging moss for Louisiana ; 
all this is possible ; history, heraldry, family traditions may be made to 
serve. Thus locally a decorative art not unmeaning is at any rate in 
posse. 

The fourth point as to the degree in which the Arts and Crafts move- 
ment is a term of an artistic series is difficult to fix. If it is a term 
at all it is the first term, for its forms show very little serious reference to 
the past. The struggle to get away from the hideous canons of the Vic- 
torian age may be observed. We have loving cups still ugly, but not as 
ugly as most club-house mantel decorations; crockery still useful and 
awkward but hopeful ; needlework most deft and geometric, yet not as 
literally straight-laced as the tidies that even our fathers turned away their 
eyes from. As for the future there is abundance of hope. We don't know 
where we are going to run, but we do know we are not going to run the 
way of sentimentalized groups at critical life-stages, or of bulbous forks 
pointing not to meat, but to the bank -account, of prismatic lozenges 
bounding mill-worked doors, of concentric scintillations likely to cause 
forgetfulness of taper fingers or swelling bosom thoughtlessly contrib- 
uted by nature. We are going to run somewhere, but not there. Our 
destination depends on the taste of the people who buy, the taste 
depends in our education of it, and our instruction will flow from the 
artistic point reached. So at any rate there is hope of running about in 
a circle that is fairly good at present and that may give us the encourage- 
ment of developing itself into a spiral. 

The fifth point, that of the influence upon the Arts and Crafts move- 
ment of applied arts of individual peoples is the most tangible for anthro- 
pologists. All designs beautiful in themselves are for them to adopt, and 
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as the present taste runs to primitive forms of design, so we find copies 
and suggestions all the way from Tusayan to Abydos. 

This taking over of primitive designs is open to two lines of ques- 
tioning. 

First, are they beautiful on the principles of pure design ? The Arts 
and Crafts workers assume that they are or at any rate use the right of 
individual selection of those that approve themselves. Whether the 
workers by a violent process of conception could not bring forth original 
patterns more beautiful as to line, color, form, mass, spotting, proportion, 
etc., than those borrowed remains to be seen ; attempts in this direction 
have frequently failed. The critical public, however, will reserve in this 
case the right of private judgment. 

In the second place, the adoption of alien, barbaric, or primitive 
motives in decorative art takes place without an adoption at the same time 
of the spirit in which they were conceived and worked out and of the 
inner meaning, largely religious, represented by them in their native 
country. So an ethnologist will take greater pleasure in regarding a 
Navaho blanket (made even with aniline dyes) than in a sumptuous repro- 
duction woven ever so cunningly by the artificers of cheerful suburban 
homes. There is an emptiness and a sinking void in such imitations. 

But after all half a loaf is better than no bread. Our baskets no 
longer represent the rain-cloud, nor do our vases contain gods and god- 
desses ; the former are relegated to the skies whence they long ago drove 
the latter. Ours is a matter-of-fact time and must ever remain so among 
the public to whom the Arts and Crafts " artifacts " appeal. In so far, 
negatively, are they appropriate. Empty, chaste, cold, consciously 
informal, they suit well the like qualities among ourselves. 

As a record for future ethnologists writing of the year 1907, one may 
be allowed to file the following : "In said year a movement for beautify- 
ing the applied arts had extended its influence to the following depart- 
ments : Basketry, Bookbinding, Ecclesiastical Work, Glassware, Jewelry, 
Leather Work, Metal Work, Photography, Pottery, Printing and En- 
graving, Stained Glass, Textiles, and Wood-working. " 

" Of these, only to speak of a few f the jewelry and pottery showed 
the result of much strenuous labor both judicious and injudicious ; photog- 
raphy was of a medium grade, far removed from the best work of the 
time, but farther still away from the professional reproductions until then 
much in vogue ; the stained glass showed careful study of models and of 
modeling, and an earnest spirit of composition. A notable omission 
seems to have been the attempt to apply art to costume. Considering 
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the startling opportunities offered for such an experiment by the time and 
century of the Exhibition, the place where it was held, and the ever-pre- 
sent easy method of trying new ideas on the costumes and persons of 
those who invent them, it is strange that almost no sign of appreciation 
of this important department was visible or recorded." 

Charles Peabody. 

The Indian and Nature. — Looking over a field note-book, I came 
across the following bits of Indian experience which may throw side- 
lights on the native's ideas of man's relation to Nature. The Indian's 
point of view of natural phenomena is so different from our own that any 
facts are of value which may aid us to appreciate his standpoint. Such 
facts may also serve our efforts to retrace the long road over which the 
mind has traveled from the time when Nature was the sole godlike au- 
thority issuing mandates and punishing the disobedient ; when in the 
thunder was heard the voice of command, in the lightning was seen the 
instrument to destroy the offender, to our own age, when Nature is the 
helper of man and the power manifest in the lightning has become a 
useful servant. 

The following was narrated to me by an old Ponca Indian, many 
years ago, as part of his own experience : 

" When I was a young man, one of my friends went out to fast and 
pray for a vision. In it the Thunder spoke to him and promised him 
success. On his return home the young man confided to his father what 
had happened. His father was troubled, and said, ' My son, the Thunder 
gods are very exacting, do not have to do with them. ' The young man 
saw that his father was not pleased, and he too was troubled. Then he 
said to me, 'I will give to you the promise of success that the Thunder 
gods gave to me.' I agreed. We went out together to a high hill. It 
was in the spring ; the grass was just coming out of the ground. My 
friend painted my face black with some dark earth and gave me a pipe 
and bade me hold it toward some clouds that lay at the horizon. I did 
as he told me, and stood there holding the pipe while the young man 
walked around me singing the song he had heard in his dream. A 
thunder storm was seen coming up. We stood there, I holding the 
pipe, he walking about me singing, both of us watching the approaching 
black cloud ; but it did not come up over us, it passed around. Then 
my friend said to me : ' The Thunder gods do not want to speak to you. 
They want only me. ' We went home together, and my friend knew 
that he could not give me to the Thunder gods or let me have the promised 
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success they had offered him. That summer he was struck by lightning 
because of what he had done. I never wanted to dream of thunder after 
that." 

This story illustrates certain points in the Indian's belief concerning 
man's relation and obligation to the power that is manifest in natural 
phenomena : 

1. That a man can come into personal relation with this power 
through a dream or vision occurring during a fast. 

2. That a man may not choose in what aspect or form this power 
shall approach him in the vision. 

3. Nor can he refuse a vision because of the form it presents. 

In other words, while a medium of communication between man and 
the mysterious power within Nature may be established through some 
form or aspect seen in a vision, the man may not dictate as to the form 
which shall constitute the medium. The recipient of supernatural favor 
must be humble and obedient. 

In the code of ethics which obtained among the tribes of North 
America, truthfulness seems to have stood in the front rank of individual 
and social virtues — literal truth as to words spoken, literal truth as to 
the fulfilling of a promise given. A man's words and a man's acts must 
be truthful to the letter. 

This literal construction was due in part to tribal life, which was 
simple rather than complex. All the acts of an Indian, from his birth 
to his death, were open to observation; his dwelling afforded him no 
private apartment, no closet, to which he could retire arid conceal him- 
self from the ever-present scrutiny of friend or foe. A man's reputation 
was not based on certain public acts, but was the popular estimate of the 
sum of all the details of his daily life. Moreover, in the tribe there was 
no correlation of activities by which one group depended on another 
group ; there was no farmer class to supply the people with food, no 
manufacturers to provide the material for clothing; not any class whose 
duty it was to safeguard the community. On the contrary, each family 
had to provide for itself the necessities of life ; the man, by his skill as 
a hunter, obtained the meat and pelts, and by his vigilance and courage 
made safe the lives of wife and children ; the woman, by her persistent 
industry conserved the life of the family, she cultivated the garden patch, 
and transmuted the crude material into food and raiment. 

Under such simple conditions when a man gave his word to perform 
certain acts, there were few contingencies such as arise in a more com- 
plex social state — contingencies beyond his personal control that might 
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prevent or modify the literal fulfilment of his promise. From these indi- 
vidual and social conditions which prevailed in tribal life it seems prob- 
able that the prominence given to truthfulness in the ethical code may 
have been the outgrowth of experience as showing that its practice made 
for individual and social peace. 

The enforcement of truthfulness, however, must have depended on 
something more fundamental than mere social expediency, nor could 
truthfulness have taken on a religious aspect from such considerations ex- 
clusively. Mill has said, " Only when a morality is understood to come 
from the gods, do men in general adopt it and lend their human sanctions 
to its enforcement." The truth of this assertion is borne out in certain 
religious riles and teachings found among tribes whose social development 
had not advanced to the stage of coordinated relations — tribes that de- 
pended for food and safety on the hunter and the warrior. Yet we find that 
these tribes had had their seers, men who had thought upon the problems of 
life and had looked to Nature for instruction. These men thought that they 
discerned in the observation of natural phenomena authority for certain 
ethical teachings the practice of which would assist toward the welfare of 
the tribe. These interpretations came to be accepted by the people and 
seem to have led to the belief that natural phenomena were the expression 
of a supernatural power that controlled all things. For instance, among 
the Omaha tribe of Nebraska, we are told that the person who would fill 
the priestly office must be a man ' ' whose words never deviate from the 
path of truth, for Wakonda [' the Great Spirit '] manifests the value 
placed upon truth in the orderly movements of the heavenly bodies and 
in recurring day and night, summer and winter. M 1 In this quotation we 
note that truthfulness has been given a religious aspect, and was not only 
sanctioned by Wakonda, but exemplified in the orderly progression of 
natural phenomena on which the life of man depended. 

From this cosmic teaching of truth, I revert to a story once told me 
of an individual experience that bears on the same theme. 

' < Oonumbaha, a member of the Ponca tribe, heard the Thunder gods 
speak to him as he fasted, and as a sign of what had happened he used to 
paint a blue spot over one eye of his horse and draw a zigzag line from 
this eye over the horse's shoulder down to the ankle. One spring day 
Oonumbaha told the tribe that he had promised to dance the Sun-dance, 
a ceremony that the Ponca believed to be controlled by the Thunder gods. 
The tribe went on its usual summer hunt, but the buffalo were scarce, so 
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the people had to keep moving in search of game, and because of the lack 
of meat the tribe could not stop long enough in any one place to have the 
dance. As a result, Oonumbaha could not keep his word, and he ex- 
pected punishment. In the hope of averting the anger of the Thunder 
gods, he offered them his painted horse. The gods took the animal ; it was 
struck by lightning. But Oonumbaha could not so escape, for before the 
summer had passed he was killed by a stroke of lightning." My old in- 
formant concluded his narrative by saying : "The gods are inexorable ; 
Oonumbaha' s death vindicated the law which forbids a man to break a 
vow once given." 

Instances could be multiplied, all tending to show that the Indian 
draws his moral teachings from nature and regards coincidences as super- 
natural expressions of approval or anger. Alice C. Fletcher. 

An Ojibwa Prayer Ceremony. — During the summer of 1905 I 
visited the Ojibwa village at Grand Portage, Minnesota, where I found 
an old chief, Minagunz ( ' Little Spruce ' ) by name, who still clung to the 
old traditions of his tribe. The Indians of the village believed him to 
possess a mysterious power by which he could force them to act according 
to his will, and also believed that he could bring disaster upon those who 
offended him. Toward me the old man was most courteous, and at my 
request he assembled the Indians at his house, promising to give a certain 
ceremonial dance, which I had been told was still practised in the village. 

About thirty Indians responded to his summons. Minagunz sat on 
the floor at the end of the room and his drum was suspended from the 
rafter above him. It was a drum which he had made for himself and was 
about twenty inches in diameter, with two deerskin heads laced together 
over a hoop about six inches wide. A green star was painted at the top 
of one side, and below it a cord was stretched close to the head of the 
drum. The stick used with the drum was cut in the shape of a cross, 
and as the drum hung before him it was easy to strike it with one of the 
cross-bars of this stick. 

The afternoon progressed, but the Indians gave only the ordinary 
social dances, so I sent word to Minagunz that I wanted the dance in 
which the beaver head-dress was worn. He replied that they could not 
give that dance except for a larger sum of money than I had offered, 
because such sacred articles were used in it. 

The terms were finally arranged and preparations began in earnest. 

The eldest son of Minagunz brought a whitened pole about four 
and a half feet high, set in a board about eight inches square, half of which 
was painted blue and half white. This board was nailed to the floor in 
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such a way that the half painted blue was toward the south. The pole 
was hewn, but made as smooth as possible, and the decorations were 
with Indian paint. Around the top was painted a blue band about two 
inches wide, and a few inches below was a band of red ribbon on which 
was fastened a five-pointed star, the star being toward the east and the 
ends of the ribbon toward the west. On the top of the pole were 
downy gray feathers. 

Minagunz seemed anxious to have me understand the ceremony and 
said to the interpreter, "Tell her that we use the pole only at certain 
times. The pole belongs to God, and when we dance around it we pray 
to God to let us live." 

The eldest son of Minagunz wore a head-dress of beaver-skin — a cap 
with a broad strip of the fur extending to his waist, decorated with little 
bows of blue ribbon, a few gilt buttons, and some bits of red braid. A 
string of bells was tied below his right knee. Most of the men wore a 
head-dress and band below the right knee, but none were so elaborate as 
those worn by Minagunz' son. 

When all was ready Minagunz called the interpreter again, and said, 
" Tell her that whenever we put up this pole we make a present, something 
very nice." His son took a little white box and placed it reverently on 
the floor at the south of the pole. 

Then Minagunz began his song and the pounding of the drum. His 
son and two other men took their places at the north of the pole and 
walked slowly around it once, moving clockwise ; then they turned their 
backs to the pole and danced around it. Later the women joined the 
circle, moving with faces forward while the men continued to dance with 
their backs to the pole. I was told that this dance was always followed 
by a feast. 

It is worthy of note that the men danced in perfect rhythm, but that it 
was not always the rhythm given by the drum. No one sang except Mina- 
gunz. All the songs which I heard at Grand Portage were based on the 
pentatonic scale, but I did not attempt to note down the melodies of the 
ceremonial songs, one of which was in 7-4 time. Whenever triple time 
was used in either social or ceremonial songs the drum played 3/1' - 3/1' - 
3/1'-, strongly accenting the first count. 

A Government employee, who had lived in the village many years 
and was on most friendly terms with the Indians, told me that he had 
been allowed to witness this prayer ceremony only once. The entire 
spirit of the ceremony was reverent and sincere, especially on the part 
of Minagunz and his family. Frances Densmore. 

Red Wing, Minnesota. 
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Iowa Anthropological Association. — The fourth yearly meeting of 
the Iowa Anthropological Association was held at the Davenport Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Davenport/ Iowa, May 17 and 18, the sessions being 
well attended. On the evening of the 17th Professor Frederick Starr, of 
the University of Chicago, delivered an illustrated address on The Field 
of Folk-lore in Mexico. On account of his numerous trips to Mexico 
and his intimate acquaintance with the people of that country, Professor 
Starr's address was of unusual interest. 

On the 1 8th, after some introductory remarks by the president, 
Professor B. F. Shambaugh, of the University of Iowa, and the report of 
the Secretary, J. H. Paarmann, curator of the Davenport Academy of 
Sciences, there were a number of papers by members of the Davenport 
Academy of Sciences dealing chiefly with different aspects of the ex- 
plorations recently made near Albany, Whiteside county, Illinois. These 
were as follows : 

Edward K. Putnam : Bibliography of the Albany Mounds. 

Professor Samuel Calvin : The Geology of the Region in the 
Vicinity of Albany. 

W. H. Kimball : Report of the Survey of the Albany Mound 
District. 

J. H. Paarmann : Report of the Opening of Two Mounds Near 
Albany. 

Dr A. W. Elmer : Iron found in the Albany Mounds. 

J. E. Calkins : Some Puzzles at Albany. 

Richard Herrmann : Mound Builders of the Mississippi Valley. 

Professor Bohumil Shimek : The Loess and the " Nebraska Man." 

Professor C. C. Nutting : Urn Burial on the Island of Ometepe 
Nicaragua. 

Rabbi W. H. Fineschriber : Some Facts of Jewish Anthropology. 

Professor Frederick Starr, University of Chicago : The Daven- 
port Academy's Collection of Objects from the Upper Kasai, Congo 
Free State. 

The following officers were elected : President, Edward K. Putnam ; 
Vice-President, B. Shimek ; Secretary, J. H. Paarmann ; Treasurer^ 
A. G. Smith ; Executive Committee, F. J. Becker, I. A. Loos, G. T. 
Flom, C. C. Nutting, and A. W. Elmer. 

On the evening of the 18th a meeting was held to organize an Iowa 
branch of the American Folk-Lore Society, the program being as follows : 

Edward K. Putnam : Introductory Remarks on Folk-lore. 

Professor Charles Bundy Wilson : German-American Folk- 
medicine. 
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Professor G. T. Flom : The Myths of Creation and Doom in Norse 
Mythology. 

Professor Jules Mauritzon : Traces of Old North Heathenism in 
Swedish Christmas Customs of To-day. 

Professor Charles Bundy Wilson, of the University of Iowa, was 
elected president and Edward K. Putnam, of Davenport, secretary. 

Anthropometric Survey of Great Britain. — It is learned from Nature 
that on March 5 a delegation representing the Anthropological Institute, 
the British Science Guild, and other scientific bodies, waited on the Prime 
Minister to urge the establishment of a national anthropometric survey. 
Mr R. C. Lehmann, M.P., who introduced the deputation, said that, in 
the first instance, the survey should have for its object the periodic meas- 
urement of children and young people in schools and factories. Besides 
this, a comprehensive survey of the general population of the whole 
country should be undertaken. The sum asked for is ^4,000 or ^5,000. 

The need for such a survey was described by Dr D. J. Cunningham, 
Mr J. Gray, Dr Gow, Sir Lauder Brunton, and Dr A. C. Haddon. In 
his reply to the deputation, Sir Henry Campbell -Bannerman confessed 
that he has been much impressed by the arguments adduced as to the 
great lack that there is in this country of knowledge of the quality of the 
population. It is obviously desirable to have a record of the kind pro- 
posed in order to be able to study the changes in the condition of the 
people at large as a guide to action in administration and in legislation 
regarding it. Any test applied to the condition of the inhabitants of any 
district is a test of their surroundings, of the mode in which they live, 
and the circumstances which effect their health and utility, and therefore 
this can not be an unimportant thing. It is very desirable to avoid any 
impression that a sort of experiment is to be practised upon the poor 
children in the common schools. Whatever is done to the poor ought 
to be done also to the rich, and the application of the system ought to be 
universal. In fact, it will cease to have its proper value if it is confined 
to the poor schools, which are a little more at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment and the authorities than the great schools, such as Westminster 
and others. Results are wanted referring to the whole population, so 
that comparison may be made between different districts and different 
occupations. The sum mentioned for the survey is a modest amount, 
but a great many modest sums make up a large sum. But the mere 
question of cost is not likely to stand in the way of a great scheme of 
this sort if the Government is satisfied on full consideration — which 
shall be given to it — that the time is ripe for this new enterprise. 
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Archaeological Institute Expedition. — The Committee on American 
Archaeology of the Archaeological Institute of America announces a field 
expedition in southwestern Colorado and southeastern Utah, from June 
17th to August 1 st, and another to the Jemez plateau in northern New 
Mexico, August 15th to October 1st. The purpose of these expeditions 
will be to begin the systematic work of the Institute in the exploration, 
mapping, and excavation of ruins in those culture areas. They will be 
in charge of Professor Edgar L. Hewett, the director of American Archae- 
ology. A limited number of advanced students will be received as mem- 
bers of these parties and given facilities to participate in the field work of 
the expeditions as volunteer assistants. Attaches of the parties will be 
expected to provide their own equipment and pay their proportionate 
share of camp expenses. Through the courtesy of the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution the Committee is permitted to announce that the 
Government excavations at Casa Grande, Arizona, will be resumed about 
October 1st, and continue through the following winter under the direc- 
tion of Dr J. Walter Fewkes, and that students under the direction of the 
Institute will be given opportunities to observe the excavations. The 
expeditions may be joined at the following places on the dates named : 

1. The Colorado- Utah expedition, Monticello, Utah, June 17th, or 
Bluff, Utah, July 1st. (This work is now in progress.) 

2. The New Mexican expedition, Santa Fe, New Mexico, August 15. 

3. The Casa Grande work, Casa Grande, Arizona, October 1st. 
Students desiring to join one or more of these expeditions should 

correspond with Professor Hewett, 1333 F St., n. w., Washington, D.C., 
as early as convenient. Applications must in all cases be accompanied 
by the recommendation of the professor under whom the applicant has 
studied. 

Two Engraved Shell Disks from Tennessee. — Amongst recent valu- 
able additions to the Carnegie Museum is the extensive collection of 
North American antiquities made some years ago by Mr Norman Spang 
of Etna, one of the suburbs of Pittsburgh. Amongst the interesting ob- 
jects in this collection are two of the typical shell gorgets from Tennessee 
which were first systematically described and profusely illustrated by 
Professor W. H. Holmes in his memoir "Art in Shell of the Ancient 
Americans. ' ' Both of these shell disks in the Spang collection show the 
rattlesnake, and on account of their rare occurrence may deserve to be 
illustrated here. Some of the rattlesnake gorgets figured by Professor 
Holmes have been reproduced in various works, as by Cyrus Thomas in 
the Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology (p. 103), by 
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Thomas Wilson in his paper on ' ' The Swastika, ' ' published in the Re- 
port of the National Museum for 1894 (p. 881), and by Hjalmar Stolpe in 
" Nordamerikansk Ornamentik " (p. 25). The only original illustration 
of rattlesnake gorget in a later publication, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, is that appearing as figure 52 of Warren K. Moorehead's 
Bulletin III of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., 1906. 

The specimens here shown (plate xxviii) were both found in 1880 
in a mound at the junction of French Broad and Little Pigeon rivers, 
18 miles from Knoxville, eastern Tennessee. Mr Spang' s notebook 
contains no other information concerning them. Both are well pre- 



served and highly polished. 



C. V. Hartman. 



The Virginia Indians. — In an 

article entitled " The Virginia In- 
dians in the Seventeenth century ' ' 
(American Anthropologist, Jan.- 
Mar., ic,o7, p. 57) Mr C. C. Wil- 
loughby reproduces drawings of sev- 
eral of the original water-color 
sketches made by White in 1585 and 
which are now in the British Museum. 
One is that bearing the inscription, 
" One of the Wyves of Wyngyno," 
which was engraved and used by De 
Bry as the sixth plate in Hariot's 
Virginia, where it is styled "A younge 
gentill woeman daughter of Secota. ' ' 
Referring to this drawing, Mr 
Willoughby writes: "Tattooing is 
shown upon the arms and legs only. ' ' 
This is not correct. The illustration accompanying this note is repro- 
duced from a photograph of the original sketch and tattooing is clearly 
shown on the face. There are two lines of dots across each cheek, three 
vertical lines on the chin, and a triangular design in the center of the 
forehead. A band of some sort crosses the forehead ; it probably encir- 
cled the head. 

A photograph of the entire sketch was reproduced by the writer in 
the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, vol. xxxvi, pi. xvii, London, 
1906. 

D. I. Bushnell, Jr. 




Fig. 32 — * < One of the Wyves of Wyn- 
gyno," showing tattooing. 
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A silver trinket found about sixty years ago on a farm in Pike county, 
Pennsylvania, and carried throughout the Civil War as a pocket-piece, was 
recently brought to the writer for identification. The owner, Mr Eberly 
Skinner, of Wayne county, recalls that his father, while plowing, un- 
earthed from under a stone this ornament together with beads and other 
" relics" evidently indicating an Indian burial. The "gorget" is 
pierced for suspension at the 
apex, and at each tip of the cres- 
cent, which would have adjusted 
it nicely to a double-strand neck- 
lace. The obverse bears an en- 
graved trilobed decoration and 
he word i ' Ratifie ' ' ; the reverse 
is without ornament. The piece 
would appear to have been a dec- 
oration or badge conferred upon Fig. 33 —Silver trinket from Pennsylvania, 
some Amerind coming within the 

circle of French influence. Archseologically the silver gorget is of little 
interest, being wholly European in origin, but the treaty which it com- 
memorates, though unknown to the writer, should be a matter of Franco- 
Amerindian history, and, as such, worthy of note and further inquiry. 

H. Newell Wardle. 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 

Dr Poch's Researches. The Geographical Journal states that Dr 
Rudolf Poch, who, as assistant physician to the Austrian Plague Expedi- 
tion in 1897 and 1902, made a name for himself by his malaria researches 
in West Africa, has in 1904-06, with the aid of the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences in Vienna, prosecuted anthropological studies in New 
Guinea, and has also with like purpose visited New South Wales, the 
Solomon islands, and Bismarck archipelago. In these two years he has 
traveled along three quarters of the coast of the island of New Guinea. 
At five spots he stopped for some length of time, and thence wandered 
into regions of the interior, still in part wholly unknown. The material 
brought home -with him includes 300 measurements of living persons, 15 
skeletons, 80 skulls, many anatomical preparations, 1,500 photographs, 
more than 3,000 feet of cinematograph films (taken by bioscopic camera), 
representing dances and scenes of village life. Included in the collection 
are also 90 plates for the phonographic archives of the academy, with a 
view to the study of the language, songs, and music of the natives, and 
2,000 ethnological objects. Itineraries of the hitherto unknown regions 
were kept and altitudes noted in them. 
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Paul Edmond Beckwith, of the United States National Museum, died 
at Washington, June 27. Colonel Beckwith was born in St Louis, Sep- 
tember 22, 1848; in 1867-68 he served as an officer in the Pontifical 
Zouaves of Pius IX, and in 1875-76 as a United States Indian agent. 
He entered the service of the National Museum in 1886, acting as assist- 
ant curator in the division of history until his death. Colonel Beckwith 
was an authority on numismatics and took a special interest in Indian 
peace and trade medals. He was a councilor of the Anthropological 
Society of Washington, a founder of the American Anthropological 
Association, and a member of several patriotic organizations. In addi- 
tion to a number of manuscript works, Colonel Beckwith was the author 
of The Creoles of St Louis and The Beckwiths. 

P. S. Sparkman. — News has been received of the murder of Mr 
Philip S. Sparkman, at Rincon, California, about May 24. Mr Sparkman 
was a member of the American Anthropological Association and an ardent 
student of the Luiseno language, on the subject of which he presented a 
paper to this journal for October-December, 1905. It is understood that 
Mr Sparkman left a large body of manuscript linguistic material, which 
should properly find its way to the University of California. 

The Third State Assembly of the Wisconsin Archeological Society 
was held at Beloit, Wis., on June 15, when addresses were delivered by 
Mr W. H. Ellsworth, president of the Society, and by Dr Frederick 
Starr of the University of Chicago and others. Beloit College, which 
claims the distinction of being the only institution in Wisconsin offering 
a course in American archeology, has in its Logan Museum a collection 
of about 15,000 archeological objects, including an interesting collection 
from cliff- dwellings of Arizona. The Wisconsin Archeological Society has 
made an appeal for the sum of three hundred dollars for the purchase 
and parking of a tract, consisting of an acre and a half, lying about four 
and a half miles northeast of Baraboo, on which the famous Man Mound 
is situated. The enterprise is a worthy one and it is hoped that the 
friends of the Society will afford the necessary means for the preservation 
of this important monument. 

Assistant Professor George A. Reisner, now on leave of absence 
from Harvard University during archeological investigations in Palestine 
and Egypt, has been appointed by the Egyptian government archeolo- 
gist-in-charge of the government excavations which are being commenced 
in the Nile valley to the south of Aswan. The work will consist essen- 
tially in carrying out the excavations necessary to insure the thorough 
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subterranean examination of that portion of the territory which will be 
submerged by the Aswan reservoir when at its full height of 113 meters 
above sea level. 

At the annual meeting of the Anthropological Society of Washington, 
on May 29, the following officers were elected for the next official year : 
President, Ales Hrdlicka ; Vice-presidents, D. S. Lamb, J. Walter 
Fewkes, W. H. Holmes, Walter Hough, James Mooney, J. N. B. Hewitt, 
and Alice C. Fletcher ; General Secretary, Walter Hough ; Councilors, 
J. N. B. Hewitt, F. W. Hodge, John R. Swanton, George M. Kober, 
J. B. Nichols, W. E. SafTord, Sarah S. James, and Pau} E. Beckwith. 

At a meeting of the California Branch of the American Folk-Lore 
Society held at South Hall of the University of California, Berkeley, on 
the evening of March 20, Professor F. B. Dresslar, associate professor of 
education in the University, spoke on Current Superstitions. At the 
meeting held April 23d Professor W r . F. Bade of the Pacific Theological 
Seminary delivered an address on Babylonian and Other Old Semitic Ele- 
ments in Modern Customs and Superstitions. 

Dr Walter E. Roth is now established at Pomeroon River, British 
Guiana, where he will remain probably for three years. At present Dr 
Roth is engaged in completing his series of bulletins on North Queens- 
land ethnography, of which only three of the nineteen remain to be fin- 
ished. He will next engage in a study of the tribes of British Guiana, 
which are rapidly losing much of their primitive character. 

On the map of the " Middletown quadrangle" of Ohio, prepared 
from surveys made by the United States Geological Survey in 1905-06, 
in cooperation with the State of Ohio, the Indian mounds lying within 
the area are located. This will prove to be a valuable feature of the 
topographical maps of Ohio, and it is hoped will be incorporated in the 
maps of other states in the Mississippi valley. 

Under the will of the late Mrs Eliza Orne Ropes, of Salem, Mass., 
Harvard University will receive a bequest to endow a professorship of 
political economy. If, after the endowment of the professorship, any 
surplus remains, it will go to the Peabody Museum of American Archaeol- 
ogy and Ethnology. 

The next meeting of the Congres prehistorique de France will be 
held at Autun (Saone-et-Loire) from the 12th to the 18th of August in- 
clusive. Dr A. Guebhart is president, and Dr Marcel Baudouin (rue 
Linne, 21, Paris) secretary of the committee of organization. 
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Announcement has been made of the death, on May 25, of Dr 
Johann Gebauer, professor of Slavic philology in the Koniglich Bohm- 
ische Karl-Ferdinandaeischen Universitat at Prag, and vice-president of 
the Koniglich Bohmische Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 

In a recent letter to Science, addressed in response to a request for 
information on this subject, Mr Albert B. Reagan reports the finding of 
five left-handed Indians (four males, one female) in a total population of 
231, among the Hoh and Quileute tribes of Washington. 

Professor Hermann von Ihering, director of the Museo Paulista, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, will represent the museum at several scientific confer- 
ences to be held this year in Europe. During his absence Mr Rodolpho 
von Ihering will have charge of the museum. 

On the occasion of the celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of Lafayette College, the degree of doctor of science was conferred on 
Dr Frederick Starr, associate professor of anthropology in the University 
of Chicago. 

Dr Albert Ernest Jenks, of the University of Minnesota, during 
July gave a week's public lectures on anthropological subjects at the sum- 
mer schools of both the University of Minnesota and Humboldt College, 
Iowa. 

The Weld Hall of Ethnology of the Peabody Academy of Science, 
Salem, Mass., was opened on the evening of June 26, when an address 
was made by Dr Edward S. Morse, director of the Academy. 

Dr George B. Gordon, of the Free Museum of Science and Art 
of the University of Pennsylvania, has started for Alaska to make eth- 
nological studies and collections. 

Professor Arthur Baessler, known for his work on the archeology 
of Peru and for his collections from that country given to the Berlin Mus- 
eum, died on March 31. 

Professor C. H. Hawes, of Cambridge University, has been ap- 
pointed lecturer in anthropology in the University of Wisconsin. 

Prince Roland Bonaparte has been elected a member of the Paris 
Academy of Sciences vice M. Bischoffsheim, deceased. 

Dr Hermann Klaatsch has been appointed associate professor of 
ethnology in the University of Breslau. 



